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Untrep Srates SENATE, 
SuscomMiTTEeE To INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL Securiry Act 
AND Oruer INTERNAL Securiry Laws 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:20 a. m., in room 457, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Roman L. Hruska presiding. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; William A, Rusher, 
associate counsel; Benjamin Mandel, research director, and F. W. 
Schroeder, chief investigator. 

Mr. Morris. Will Mr. William Wallace come up, please ? 

Senator Hruska. Do you solemnly swear that the testimony you 
are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God ? 

Mr. Watuace. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM A. WALLACE, MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Wallace was a little late in getting here this morn- 
ing. He was called for 10 minutes to 10, and notified us that he would 
be a little late. 

Mr. Wallace, you are known as Bill Wallace, are you not? 

Mr. Watuace. Yes; I am. 

Mr. Morris. Where do you reside? Do you have any objection to 
putting your residence into the record ? 

Mr. Watace. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Morris. Would you give us your address, then ? 

Mr. Warxace. 173 Washington Street, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Mr. Morris. Where were you born, Mr. Wallace? 

Mr. Wauuace. New York City. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell us something of your early educational 
background ¢ 

Mr. Wau.ace. Well, I went to grammar school and high school. I 
quit high school at 13. Then I went into an achievement test and got 
a credit for high-school years. That is about it—and special training 
in the Army. 

Mr. Morris. You served in the Armed Forces, did you not? 

Mr. Wattace. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Morris. In what capacity ? 

Mr. Wattace. I was a sergeant, and quartermaster, and liaison 
with military government in Germany. 
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Mr. Morris. When did you first get mixed up with the Commu- 
nists, Mr. Wallace? 

Mr. Watuace. In 1949. 

Mr. Morris. I wonder if you would tell us the circumstances. 

Mr. Watxace. Well, in 1947 I started working in the Singer shop. 
At ‘the time I started working in the Singer Sewing Machine Shop 
in Elizabeth, one of the officers from the union there got me inter- 
ested in the Progressive Party and, in 1949, I was elected the chair- 
man of the Union County Progressive Party. 

At that time, I was approached by 

Mr. Morris. You were made chairman cf the Progressive Party? 

Mr. Watuace. In 1948. 

Mr. Morris. Of what jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Wauuace. Of the Union County Progressive Party. 

Mr. Morris. Union County, N. J.? 

Mr. Watuace. Yes. That is in Elizabeth, N. J. 

One of the women approached me—lI saw her approach with a new 
car, and I admired it. She said, “You can have the same thing, a 
new car. You can prevent the worries of living, and so on, if you 
belong with the right people.” 

So I said, “What is the right people?” 

She said, “Well, look, you have been doing a good job in the 
Singer plant; you are a steward. I have heard a lot about you. The 
right people is the Communist Party. Not only will you benefit from 
it personally, but you will benefit the members of your race and the 
working people by having a broader avenue in which to work.” 

I told her I was for it, so she said, “Well, somebody will be in con- 
tact. with you within a few days, and then you tell them.” 

Mr. Morris. Who was she, Mr. Wallace? 

Mr. Wattace. That was Clara Dolgow. 

Mr. Morris. Is that spelled D-o-]-g-o-w? 

Mr. Wattace. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Morris. This is now approximately what time? 

Mr. Watuace. Around January of 1949. 

Mr. Morris. Was somebody in touch with you shortly thereafter? 

Mr. Wattace. Yes, the Union County organizer for the Commu- 
nist Party approached me around February of 1949. 

Mr. Morris. What was his name? 

Mr. Wauuace. Offhand, I don’t remember. Right now. I know 
he lived in Roselle, on Rivington Street. 

Mr. Morris. Was that Mr. Ensel? 

Mr. Watuace. Yes; Bob Ensel. 

Mr. Morris. Spelled E-n-s-e-]? 

Mr. Wauace, That is right. 

I know he approached me around February, and told me he had 
been in touch with Clara Dolgow about my wanting to join the party. . 
He told me I would have certain requirements to do before I could. 
become a party member. That is, 1 would have to attend private 
meetings with him for a few weeks to learn what the party was all 
about—learn how I fitted into the party and the securities of the 
party. 

Mr. Morris. The securities of the party” 

Mr. Wattace. Yes. 
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Mr. Morris. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. Wauuace. That you don’t go around talking about being a 
party member, how to meet other party members, how to avoid the 
ordinary person finding out that you are a party member because— 
well, there was the Smith Act, there was the FBI to consider. There 
were people who were unfriendly to the party to consider. So these 
security measures had to be taken. 

Mr. Morris: What was your first Communist Party assignment 
after this period of indoctrination you told me about? 

Mr. Wauuace. After that period, I was then assigned to the Singer 
Club, which was then confined to about 12 members. At my first 
meeting, there was the Singer Club. Then they broke it down to two 
clubs, which were the Singer Club and the Union County Club. I 
became a part of the Singer Club, which was named after the Singer 
Sewing Machine Shop. 

Mr. Morris. You then worked for Singer Sewing Machine Co. ? 

Mr. Watuace. Yes, I did. 
ws Morris. Who were the people in the Singer Sewing Machine 

lub? 

Mr. Wauuace. Louis Schuman was chairman of the Singer Sewing 
Machine Club. Then there was Walter Poleshuck. There was 
Archie Cole. He was the international representative of the union. 

Mr. Morris. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Watace. International representative. 

Mr. Morris. That is C-o-l-e? 

Mr. Wauace. Yes. 

There was Martha Stone. She was from the State. She was as- 
signed to the club to give us instructions, keep an eye on the club and 
steer the club right. 

There was a fellow named Al Lipari. He was in the club. 

Mr. Morris. How did this particular club function? Was this an 
organized group of the Communist Party ? 

r. Watuace. Yes. There were 5 of us who were actual workers 
from Singer’s and we would meet every 2 weeks. One hour of the 
meeting would be devoted to discussing the affairs and problems of 
the union with Singer’s. The other hour of the meeting would be 
devoted to studying the Manifesto, the Daily Worker, and learning 
all about the party—Stalinism and Leninism. 

Mr. Morris. Did you have anything to do with organizing the 
Singer Sewing Machine strike in Elizabeth ? 

Mr. Watuace. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us about that? 

Mr. Watuace. Well, I was a steward in the shop, in Department 
21. I also was an executive board member in the local union. Be- 
fore the strike happened, we discussed in party meetings, the possi- 
bility of a strike. e discussed what was going on in negotiations 
and how the party members within the shop could influence those 
negotiations. 

n instance of that was one of my assignments from the party. 
I was supposed to raise a disturbance in front of the main office of 
the Singer Co. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, the Communist Party gave you in- 
structions to do that? 
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Mr. Wattace. Yes, while negotiations were going on, so that I 
gathered a group of workers together during a lunch hour and went 
up in back of the cafeteria, and started a disturbance by yelling and 
sounding off, “We want more pay.” It was just a peepeqane thing 
right on company property. That was my job and I did it. 

ell, these things were happening all a the plant—you 
know, through party instructions. e accomplished our purpose. 

We also discussed the negotiations in the party meetings. The 
necessity of this strike was that long before I had gotten to work in 
Singer’s, they had introduced a form or a system of work that was 
called standards. Now, that system of work meant that the workers 
received a basic day’s pay. All over that day’s pay, all that they 
could produce over a certain amount they would receive a bonus for. 
But that meant that the workers would Save to work faster. 

Senator Hruska. Did that plan have a name? What did they call 
that plan? 

Mr. Watuuace. They called that the standards system. It meant 
that the workers would have to work faster to make more money. 
Well, the workers were for it, and they were making more money. 

Mr. Morris. How much did the workers make, under that plan? 

Mr. Wat.acg. Well, for instance, in the foundry the workers were 
making anywhere from $100 to $140 a week making molds. It ran 
like this: The man on the molds, if he made more money and made 
more molds, then the fellow who was on the shakeout upstairs, clean- 
ing those molds, he would make more money, too. So that actually, 
from the bottom up, all the workers were making more money. The 
party decided to call this a “speedup.” 

Mr. Morris. The Communist Party ? 

Mr. Wattace. Yes. 

The party said the company was speeding the workers up need- 
lessly. It was our responsibility to stop this speed-up program. 

In our party meeting, the reason given why we had to stop this 
speedup program was that the Korean war was starting to happen 
at that time. 

Mr. Morris. When was this strike? 

Mr. Wauxace. The strike was in 1949. And all this—— 

Mr. Morris. But the Korean war wasn’t until June of 1950. 

Mr. Wattace. Yes, but the aspects, the beginning—Red China, 
the beginning of the Korean war, the cold war—were all in 1949, 
too. So that we had discussed it in this light, that people were 
then saying that Russia was to blame for everything. We had to 
show that Russia was not to blame, that the United States was to 
blame in this respect: they were building up the cold war. They 
were building up the problems in Red China and in Korea. The 
speedup program of making war materials was all part of this pro- 
gram that our company was working on, a program of speeding the 
work up to make war materials. 

Now, if we could stop this speedup program in Singer’s, we could 
stop it throughout the entire country. 

Mr. Morris. May I break in there? Is it your testimony that this 
was not really a legitimate trade-union strike—in other words, some- 
thing for the benefit of the workers—but, because of this buildup that 
you sensed was coming against the Soviet Union, it was a political 
strike in a sense; is that the meaning of your testimony ? 
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Mr. Watxace. Yes; it is. 

So that Singer’s was going to be the guinea pig. We were going 
to break this speedup system in Singer’s and then, using the work- 
ers of Singer’s to show we did it in Singer’s, we could do it every 
place else throughout our union. If we did it throughout our union, 
we could then go into General Motors; we could go into rubber; we 
could go into steel, and do the same identical thing by showing it had 
been done. 

Mr. Morris. Who were making these statements ? 

Mr. Waxxace. This was made by Martha Stone. 

Mr. Morris. She, you say, is a State official of the Communist Party 
in New Jersey? 

Mr. Wautace. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Who else was saying these things ? 

Mr. Wattace. This was also discussed by—well, Martha Stone gave 
us the kickoff on it. Then Walter Barry—he was one of our inter- 
national representatives—took it up. Then Louis Schuman, and then 
we took it up as we went into the shop. 

Mr. Morris. Would you identify these people ? 

Mr. Wautace. Barry was an international representative of the 
union. 

Mr. Morris. What was his first name ? 

Mr. Watuace. Walter. 

Mr. Morris. His last name is B-a-r-r-y ? 

Mr. Watxace. Yes. 

Mr, Morris. He was a Communist? 

Mr. Watuace. Yes; he is. 

Mr. Morris. Who was Schuman ? 

Mr. Wautace. Schuman was the chairman of the Singer Co. Club. 

Mr. Morais. Now, all Communists in the Singer Co., were they all 
in the Singer Sewing Machine Club of the party ? 

Mr. Watxace. No. 

Mr. Morris. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Watxace. Within this Singer Club, you had three different 
party groups. You had the Singer Club; you had the Union County 
Club. Then you had the LYL, which was the youth group. 

Mr. Morris. Labor Youth League? 

Mr. Watuace. Yes. So you had these three groups within the 
Singer Sewing Machine plant. 

Mr. Morris. I wonder if, at this point, you will tell us what was the 
general strength of the Communist Party in Union and Essex Counties 
in New Jersey, in the period that you were a Communist ? 

Mr. Watxace. Within the New Jersey area, within every shop that 
we had within our union, we had a party club. Every major shop. 
We had a’party club. The major shops within our area—we had at 
least 10 or 12 in New Jersey. 

Mr. Morris. Twelve shops? 

Mr. Watuace. Twelve major shops. I mean shops like Singer, like 
F. T. & T.—Federal Tel—Westinghouse. Within the New York area 
we had another 30 or 40 shops, large shops. 

We had Emerson within the New Jersey area, but actually it be- 
longed to the New York locals. We had Telecon—so we had quite.a 
few major shops. 
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Mr. Morris. Now, did you have your Communist clubs in the major 
shops, in addition tothe minor shops? 

Mr. Wauiace. Yes. We either had the Communist Party clubs or 
the LYL—the youth group—which took their instructions and took 
their orders from the party itself. Because I, personally, met with 
the LYL groups to give them guidance and steering on how to operate 
within their shops. 

Mr. Morris. They were Communists, were they not? 

Mr. Wattace. Yes, they were. ! 

Senator Hruska. Were they limited as to age for membership in the 
LYL group ? 

Mr. Watxace. Yes; up to 18 to 25. 

Mr. Morris. How extensive would you say the Communist Party 
was, within the area of Union and Essex Counties, which was the area 
surrounding the Singer strike ? 

Mr. Watace. I would say we had over a thousand members. 

Mr. Morris. Communist Party members? 

Mr. Watuace. Yes; we had over a thousand members within the 
New York-New Jersey area. 

Mr. Morris. How about this area we are talking about ? 

Mr. Wauuace. In the New Jersey area itself, we had—I would say 
between 150 and 200 members. 

Mr. Morris. Just in those counties? 

Mr. Wauiace. Just in those counties, 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us about the strike you were telling us 
about when I broke in to get an estimate of what Communist Party 
strength was? What was your role in it? 

Mr. Wautace. Well, before I give you my role, as far as actual 
work—well, after we had discussed it and discussed the fact that the 
strike had to happen—we couldn’t settle; it had to happen. It was 
just a must, that it must happen. 

We then figured out how we were going to get a strike vote. First, 
we moved among the members in the shop and told them that they had 
to vote for the strike, building up on the fact that the company had 
only offered 2 cents. We then went into the strike vote in the armory, 
and we were moving among the membership as the vote was taken—we 
se among the membership, telling them, “Vote, ‘Yes’ for a 
strike. 

Then when the strike did happen, it was a secret ballot vote at that 
time. When the strike did happen—we figured out before what re- 
sponsibilities we had and how to hold these people out on strike. The 
responsibilities of feeding, taking care of the people, keeping them to 
a minimum—well, taken care of so that they would have no gripes, and 
how we could utilize the party, the Progressive Party, all the front or- 
peas, and move among the city officials to keep the strike going, 

ecause we figured at that time it had to be a long strike, because we 
had to break this incentive system. We had to break that down. This 
is what we went on to accomplish. 

Senator Hruska. How long did the strike last ? 

Mr. Watuace. About 6 months, 

Senator Hruska. What dates? 

Mr. Watxace. It lasted from June to—oh, it was after September. 
June to October or November. 
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Senator Hruska. Did it affect only the Singer Co., or did it affect 
other companies, as well ? 

Mr. WataAce. It only affected the Singer Co., but it had far-reach- 
ing effects on the city of Elizabeth. 

Senator Hruska. What were some of those effects ? 

Mr. Wattace. Well, for instance, it cost the people in the community 
who did not work in Singer’ s—it cost them money, even in Newark. 

For instance, we swelled the relief rolls. People we didn’t take care 
of, we would demand that they get on relief. When the relief people 
said they couldn’t take care of them, we would then send delegations up 
to see them and demand and put pressure on them, until we got relief 
for the people. That meant it cost more money to the people of Eliza- 
beth. 

We then used the facilities of the city of Elizabeth—for instance, 
schools. We used the schools to put on a welfare program where we 
sold food in the stores, and like that. 

Mr. Morris. You say “we.” You mean Communists? 

Mr. Wautace. No. Let me explain something there. 

That wasn’t exactly Communists. Once the Communist Party had 
given the direction on this whole thing, we then went into the back- 
ground, and I became chairman of the welfare committee. But then 
we let ordinary people, who weren’t Communists, take the brunt of 
it because—well, I may be identified as a Communist Party member, 
but Joe Blow who was going to see the mayor may not be identified 
as a Communist Party member. 

So that, to all outward appearances, the Communist Party wasn’t 
directing it. 

Mr. Morris. But, actually, you were directing it? 

Mr. Wauuace. Yes, actually we were. 

Mr. Morris. Senator Hruska, our information, after we had a dis- 
cussion with Mr. Wallace, was that this strike lasted for 168 days, end- 
ing on October 17, 1949. The companies lost $24 million. The union 
lost—its members did not get their salaries—$10 million, and the mer- 
chants in Elizabeth were estimated to have lost $ $20 million. In other 
words, the strike cost $54 million to those groups of people. 

Mr. Watxace. That is true. 

Mr. Morris. Did it virtually bring the whole economy of the city 
of Elizabeth to a standstill? 

Mr. Watuace. Yes, it did, because the Singer Sewing Machine plant 
is one of the m: is the main industry of the city of Eliza- 
beth. 

Senator Hruska. How many were employed there at the time? 

Mr. Watuace. Nine thousand. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you engage in actual work for the Com- 
munist Party, of this nature, Mr. W allace ? 

Mr. Watxacer. I stayed with the Communist Party from 1949 until 
1955. 

Mr. Morris. Now, at any time, did you actually leave the party and 
work for the FBI? 

Mr. Wautace. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Morris. When did that take place? 

Mr. Watxace. In 1952 I got a change of heart, and started seeing 
things in a different light. I started working with the FBI in No- 
vember of 1952. 
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Mr. Morris. How long did you work with the FBI? 

Mr. Watuace. I stayed with the FBI until 1956. 

Mr. Morris. What caused your terminating your relationship with 
the party ? 

Mr. Watuace. Well, at that time, because of the Communist Party’s 
move to infiltrate into other unions, I, in working with the FBI at that 
time decided my security was involved—my personal security, at that 
time—so I left the union. 

In leaving the union, there was no more activity for me with the 
Communist Par ty, and I became just another ordinary citizen. 

Mr. Morris. How much training did you have as a Communist ? 

Mr. Waxtace. Well, I had been trained as a Communist Party 
member from 1949 right up until 1955, as far as organizing, as far as 
knowing how to analyze situations. I am quite sure that I really 

ranked at that time as a party member. 

Senator Hruska. What did that training consist of ? 

Mr. Wau.Ace. How to take 1 or 2 people, how to get my ideas from 
the party at my party meetings, and then go into a shop and com- 
pletely upset a ‘shop of hundreds of w orkers, and get them to do as I 
wanted them todo. This was possible. 

If the party told me that we had to have a meeting, we had to have 
a delegation in Washington at such-and-such a date, then it was my 
responsibility to go into that shop, convince the workers to give money, 
those workers who would send a delegation to Washington on some 
issue or another. 

This was possible for me to do, because I have done it. 

Senator Hruska. Where did you get this training ? 

Mr. Watuace. In my party club meeting. 

Senator Hrusga. Any place else? 

Mr. Watuace. No. 

Mr. Morris. You went to Moscow, didn’t you, Mr. Wallace? 

Mr. Wattace. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Morris. You didn’t have any training over there? 

Mr. Watuace. Well, over there I went to school. It was more talk- 
ing than anything else. It wasn’t actual operation; more talking on 
how to do it, but the actual operations took place here, 

Mr. Morrts. Who arranged for your trip to Moscow ? 

Mr. Watxace. The president of my union. 

Mr. Morris. What was his name? 

Mr. Wauiace. James McLeish. 

Mr. Morris. Is there a man named Charles Velson who is an or- 
ganizer for the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union involved? In other words, the Bridges union? Did he have 
anything to do with that ? 

Mr. Wauxace. Yes. 

Charley Velson did the actual planning of the trip and saw that I 
went. James McLeish was the person who supplied the finances for 
me to go, and picked me as the one to go. 

Mr. Morris. When did you go to Moscow ? 

Mr. Watxace. I went to Moscow in 1951. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you stay there? 

Mr. Watxace. I stayed in Moscow a month. My whole trip was a 
month. 
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Mr. Morris. In connection with the various Communist activities 
that you engaged in, Martha Stone was the overall superior ? 

Mr. Wauace. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. For your information, Senator, Martha Stone was one 
of the Smith Act defendants in Connecticut. 

Mr. Wallace, were you ever asked to supply the Communist Party 
with any classified Government secrets that you may have acquired in 
the course of your work ? 

Mr. Watuxace. Well, let’s put it like this—that I would have meet- 
ings with shops—all of the staff would have meetings with workers as 
regards to to what they were making, how long it took them to make 
it, what the component parts were of different : articles. 

We would then gather all of this information together and discuss it 
in our party meetings. We would know who it was being made for, 
what the component “parts were, how long it would take to make, and 
what its purpose was. 

Martha Stone would then gather that data, for what purpose I 
don’t know, but she gathered it and told us how to fight the speedup 
program which was around that. 

Mr. Morris. But she did take this information that you people all 
supplied ? 

Mr. Wattace. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And you don’t know what she did with it ? 

Mr. Watxace. What actually happened was that the worker, un- 
beknownst to themselves, would discuss it with us. We would then 
discuss it with Martha Stone. The actual worker never gave it out. 
T guess if he had known that it was going further, he wouldn’t have 
given it to us. 

Mr. Morris. What did the Singer Sewing Machine people make 
that would be of any classification ? 

Mr. Watuace. Not so much Singer Sewing Machine. Let’s take, 
for instance, Ingersoll-Rand in Phillipsburg. I was assigned to the 
strike program down there in 1950. 

Well, I and Archie Cole discussed with them what they were 
making. Atthat time, they were making pumps. They were making 
these large pumps for the Navy. 

I discussed with them what they were making, how long it would 
take them to make it, what the problems were in making them. I 
would come back and discuss it, Archie Cole and I, and discuss it in 
party meetings with other party members. We had an idea of what 

yas going on. 

Another one was Sperry Gyroscope, out on Long Island. They 
were making parts for the Air Force. 

Another one was [International Projector. They were making a 
bombsight for the Navy. We discussed the different component 
parts, what went into it, who the workers were that were on it, and 
then we discussed it with the party. 

Mr. Morris. And you say Martha Stone was the recipient of in- 
formation from all of these places? 

Mr. Wattace. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, in connection with your work, Mr. Wallace, did 
you have any dealings with other groups—people like schoolteachers 
or lawyers? Communist schoolteachers or Communist lawyers? 
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Mr. Wauxace. Yes. 

I was a liaison between the union and the front organizations. One 
of the front organizations—well, I won’t say that it 1s a front organi- 
zation, but it is not a legitimate organization—was this Emergency 
Civil Liberties Union. 

Mr. Morris. That is the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee? 

Mr. Wattace. Right. ; 

Mr. Morris. And had no connection whatever with the American 
Civil Liberties Union ¢ 

Mr. Wautace. No. 

In 1954, I was assigned to work with this committee on exposing— 
not exposing, but discrediting—the Un-American Committee. 

Mr. Morris. Un-American Activities Committee ? 

Mr. Watuace. That is right. 

They were coming in, in July of 1954 to Newark. My job was to 
coordinate the activities of the union with this committee. 

At that time, I met several teachers and professional people—doc- 
tors and lawyers—who were also on that committee. 

At that time, I found out—well, I can’t say that they were Com- 
munists—but I found out that they spoke as I did, as far as com- 
munism was concerned. 

Mr. Morris. Now, in connection with this hearing, you told us you 
attended a certain meeting in some doctor’s home in Maplewood. 

Mr. Watuace. Yes. I attended a meeting at Dr. Tushnet’s home. 

Mr. Morris. Was he a Communist? 

Mr. Watuace. I can’t say that he attended meetings with me, but 
from the discussions that went on at these meetings, I would say yes, 

Mr. Morris. Who was present at this meeting in Dr. Tushnet’s 
home in Maplewood, N. J. 

Mr. Watuace. There was myself. There was Lew Moroze, 
M-o-r-o-z-e. He was secretary of the Civil Rights Congress, There 
was Sylvia Cohen. 

Mr. Morris. Who was Sylvia Cohen? 

Mr. Wattace. She was a staff member of my union. 

Mr. Morris. Was she a Communist ? 

Mr. Watuace. Yes, she was a Communist. She was in the same 
club as I was. 

By the way, that club was the District Club at that time. I was 
assigned to a new club. 

There was Perry Zimmerman. There was Estelle Laba, 

Mr. Morris. Who is Estelle Laba? 

Mr. Wautace. She was a schoolteacher. 

Mr. Morris. Is she a Communist ? 

Mr. Wauxacer. I never attended a formal party meeting with her 
but, from the discussion, I would say yes. 

Mr. Morris. Was she one of the witnesses called before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee ? 

Mr. Watuiace. Yes, she was. 

Mr. Morris. Were there any other schoolteachers called at that 
time? 

Mr. Watxiace. Perry Zimmerman. He was called. 

Mr. Morris. He was a teacher? 

Mr. Wattace. Yes, 
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Mr. Morris. He was present ? 

Mr. Watuace. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. There was another schoolteacher—Robert Lowenstein. 
Was he—— 

Mr. Watuace. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Was he, to your knowledge, a Communist? 

Mr. Watuace. That I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. What happened at this meeting ? 

Mr. Watuace. Well, there were about nine of us there—nine peo- 
ple. What we were discussing was the fact that we knew the com- 
mittee was coming. 

These people had approached lawyers to act for them before the 
committee. The lawyers had refused to take part in it and be a part 
of it. So it was necessary for us to influence these lawyers to defend 
these people before the committee. 

Now, at the same time, we had to raise money for these people to 
be defended, because the fees were enormous that some of the lawyers 
were asking, and it was felt that it was necessary to get prominent 
lawyers—not just ordinary lawyers—prominent lawyer: rs who carried 
some weight in the community. 

So it was felt that Judge Bigelow was—well—he was a wheel. He 
was a big shot, as far as the bar association in New Jersey was 
concerned. 

Mr. Morris. What is his first name, do you know ? 

Mr. Wattace. Offhand, I don’t know his first name. I know who 
he is, though. He was just appointed to the Rutgers board. 

Now, if we could get Judge Bigelow to go on record as saying that 
the lawy ers had a right, and the lawyers were perfectly within their 
right to defend people who felt like using the fifth amendment—if 
he would come out with that kind of a statement, then certainly we 
could get prominent lawyers throughout the State of New Jersey who 
would take these cases. So that was our role. 

Mr. Morris. How did you go about fulfilling that role? 

Mr. Wautace. Well, I can’t recall the woman’s name. There was 
a prominent woman in ’ Essex County, and her role was to go to Judge 
et since she was on friendly terms with Judge Bigelow 

r. Morris. Was she a Communist, this woman ? 

Mr. Wattace. I don’t know know her that well, to say she was or 
was not. 

Mr. Morris. She was generally in sympathy with your work ? 

Mr. Wattacer. Yes. 

Well, everybody a was there was in sympathy, as far as that was 
concerned, You 

So she was to a adnile Judge Bigelow and try to influence Judge 
Bigelow to take this kind of position. He did. When he did, we 
then could approach the other lawyers. They did approach the other 
lawyers, and got other lawyers, such as Oxfell 

Mr. Morris. What is his first name? 

Mr. Wattace. I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. O-x-f-e-]-1? 

Mr. Watuace. Yes. He used to be a lawyer for the CIO. 

Mr. Morris. Any other lawyers ? 

Mr. Watuace. Well, the union lawyers, for instance. Scribner, 
Stavis. 
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Mr. Morris. What is his first name? 

Mr. Wau.ace. His first name is Morty Stavis. 

Mr. Morris. What is Scribner’s first name ? 

Mr. Watxace. David Scribner. 

Mr. Morris. Were they Communists? 

Mr. Wattace. I have never attended a meeting with them, but, 
from the language they talked and the discussions we had, I would 

say “Yes.” They automatically defended the union members, and 
their position was that they would certainly defend anybody using the 
fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Were any other lawyers involved at that time? 

Mr. Wattace. I don’t recall all of them that were involved. 

Mr. Morris. How many Communist teachers were there in the area, 
to your knowledge? 

Mr. Watxace. I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. How many Communist lawyers were there in this 
area ? 

Mr. Watuace. That, again, I can’t tell you. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did the Communist Party ever ask you to resort 
to violence in connection with your work? 

Mr. Watiace. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Would you want to tell us about that? 

Mr. Wattace. Before I tell you, I want to know if I may assume 
that there is a certain thing called immunity that I have, because this 
has never been told before. That is why I am asking you. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, the witness wants to tell us a story about 
having been asked to perform certain acts of violence. He is afraid 
there might be some kind of an action taken against him if he does 
tell it. Now, certainly, it would be foolhardy for a man, if in a situa- 
tion a man is coming forth and telling us voluntarily ‘about acts of 
sabotage that the Communist Party a asked him to perform, to leave 
himself open for any action that the Senate may take against him. I 
cannot give him any assurance, because I don’t know what action the 
Attorney General would take. He is here under subpena, Senator. 
Suppose we take an executive session, and then we can judge for our- 
selves what kind of representation we can take. 

Senator Hruska. We wouldn’t want to prejudice his position, con- 
sidering how helpful he has been. 

Mr. Watxace. On that particular case, I won’t state, but as far as 
violence which pertains to workers in general, yes. We have been in 
the position of meeting with Communist Party members on how to 
throw paint into people’s homes. For instance, in the BT strike, I 
recall where wholesale—in the Plainfield area, we would take a bottle 
of 





Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Wallace, do you recognize we are going to 
take it in the executive session ? 

Mr. Watuace. I am not telling you about the incident that would 
involve me, personally. 

Mr. Morris. Very well. Go ahead. 

Mr. Wattace. We would take a bottle of paint, mix it with paint 
remover, a mayonnaise bottle, mix it with paint remover, and just 
screw the cap off a little bit. We would let it go through a—we 
called them scabs—through a scab’s window, or a foreman’s window, 
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and just damage up the whole home. That was done—a form of 
violence. It was done to intimidate and stop people from going into 
plants, and like that. 

So that, in all of the strikes I have been—in every one of the strikes 
I have been in—the party sat down, and I sat down with the clubs 
and actually planned out the violence program that we were going 
to carry on, based on one thing. They told me that unless the wor k- 
ers themselves—when things are going slow on a day-to-day basis, 
workers are just walking the picket line and doing nothing else, they 
get bored. They get tired. They want to go back to work. 

In order to stop this back-to-work movement, if you could have 
some incident, some incident which would stand out, which would 
scare those workers who were on the line, who were ready to go back 
to work, which would give those militant workers some courage, you 
would then be able to win a strike. 

These were some of the things we did, and some of the things 
I learned as I came down with the variety of strikes I was on. 

Mr. Morris. Now, was this in line with previous training you had 
received ¢ 

Mr. Wattace. Yes; it was. 

As I went along, my training went on from day to day. They 
would teach me something different from day to day, and I would 
learn something. After all, I was still a young guy in the union. 

Mr. Morris. The subcommittee has been taking testimony, and this 
is one of the reasons you were asked to testify today, that sometime 
in the period we are discussing here the Communists changed their 
policy with respect to activity within the labor unions. At one point 
along the line they asked, they directed their workers to change their 
policy from what they called left sectari ianism, isolating themselves 
from the labor unions, and to get back into the C IO, and so on. Did 
you encounter that along the line? 

Mr. Wattace. Yes; I was part of it. 

Mr. Morris. Would you tell us about that? 

Mr. Wattace. The whole policy changed at the end of 1953, and 
the beginning of 1954. At that time—here you have to try to under- 
stand what I mean by right left, and left left. Rightwing unions are 
those unions which are not Communist dominated. 

Mr. Morris. This is according to Communist policy 

Mr. Watuace. That is right. Leftwing unions are those which are 
Communist dominated; but within the leftwing unions you have a 
left left, which are radical, within the union itself. Then, within the 
left unions, you have a right element which—they are not radicals, 
but they are militant people who are honest people, but they just 
happen to be in a leftwing union. 

Mr. Morris. And they are not Communists? 

Mr. Wautace. They are rightwing people, who happen to be in a 
leftwing union. They are not Communists. But, within that left- 
wing union, you have radicals who are called leftwing. 

Well, from 1949 to 1953, the leftwing unions were losing member- 
ship to the rightwing unions. Rightwing unions were just moving 
in and taking away their membership. Also, at that time, the Com- 
munist Party itself was losing voice within the right unions, because 
they had no people in the right unions. All their left people were 
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isolated in the left unions. Therefore, the policy had to change, be- 
cause how could we affect the right unions unless we got people into 
the right unions? 

So, it became necessary that where we lost local unions—where the 
left unions lost local unions—it was necessary to say to those work- 
ers, “Do not stay out of the right union, but join the right union, 
become a part of the right union, so that you can influence the poli- 
cies. Attend the meetings of the right unions so that you can influ- 
ence the policies of that right union and, by so doing, bring the 
Communist Party thinking to that right union.” 

Well, this went on for a while. Then it was found out that the 
left union was losing so many people to the point where it was 
becoming ineffective. Then the policy was to get into the mainstream 
of labor, no matter what the cost. There would be casualties by the 
way, but as we tried to go in 

or instance, Jim McLeish wouldn’t be the president of the district 
4; Bill Wallace wouldn’t be secretary of district 4, but would be reg- 
ular workers in the shop. Matles and Emspak, Fitzgerald, and those 
guys, would find themselves out of work. 

But these things had to happen, because it was important that we 

et the rank and file—this meant the Communist Party clubs—back 
into the mainstream of labor. 

The main thing was getting the clubs back in, the little people 
down below, because the clubs down below were the ones that actually 
did the party work within the unions or within the shops. 

So that in 1954 we fought it out, and it wasn’t until 1955 that 
within our union we finally began putting so much weight on the 
rank and file to get back into the mainstream of labor that we 
finally—it was finally in 1955 or 1956—that in our union they went 
back into the mainstream of labor. 

But before that, all of the left unions started moving into the 
mainstream of labor and not only called the union names here but 
you will notice that the leftwing unions did start moving into the 
mainstream of labor—that is, the AFL and the CIO—in 1954. 

That was only at party direction that they did that. 

= one time they had thought of building a complete left group by 
itself. 

Mr. Morrts. Senator, that is something the subcommittee has been 
observing in all these recent hearings that we have been having on 
the labor situation. 

We have seen the people who have been identified with the left 
unions, used in the sense that Mr. Wallace has used it today, have 
now been moving into the AFL and CIO. We have had at least a 
score of such cases here before the subcommittee. 

Senator Hruska. Is there anything further, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Morris. One final question, Mr. Wallace. 

Would you tell us, generally, if you found that the Communist 
Party actually had the interest of the workers at heart in carrying on 
its various activities ? 

Mr. Wattace, No. 

That was one of the reasons in 1952 that I became disillusioned with 
the Communist Party, because, actually, I considered myself a very 
good party worker. 
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When I found that the Communist Party was using the Negro peo- 
ay and the workers in general to benefit the Communist Party alone, 

I couldn’t see it. 

For instance, we used to talk about slums and slum clearances, work- 
ers living in downtrodden homes, and like that. All we would do 
would be on the streets of Elizabeth—all we would do would be to 
build it up and propagandize it and make a big stink out of it. 

But to actually go into the homes and tell the people how to cor- 
rect their living conditions, we never did. All we did was propa- 
gandize it, to blow it up, and to give the party and the party clubs a 
platform on which to draw people in, so that we could talk to them 
about party activities. 

That was our main purpose of using the workers, to get them to 
listen to our propaganda about warmongering, about the Government 
not thinking about workers, otherwise they would build new homes. 

Yet, they would speak about the Soviet Union and say people in 
the Soviet Union are living better than you are in these holes. 

This was the kind of propaganda that we had built up. 

Also, the fact of speedup, the speedup program. The Soviet work- 
ers—they would say—are not on a speedup program; yet the Amer- 
ican Government and big business has gotten you on a speedup pro- 
gram. 

This was the kind of propaganda. 

Finally, when I went to Russia and came back and analyzed it, I 
saw that it wasn’t true. 

Mr. Morris. What were the conditions in the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Wauiace. There was a speedup program there, only they called 
it the 5-year plan. The conditions there were just as bad as was 
painted, For instance, in Russia the young people didn’t go to 
churches. There was no effort to get them into churches. 

The living conditions—they tried to show me in Russia the liv- 
ing ¢ onditions where a guy bought a suit and the suit was of the same 
quality that ours was, and yet it would take him a month to buy that 
suit, and it would only take me 2 weeks to buy a suit. I just couldn’t 
see the way they did it. 

Senator Hruska. Did you get to go through some of the factories 
there ? 

Mr. Watiace. Yes. 

I went through the automobile factories, I went through the tractor 
factories. I went through the shoe factories. 

As I said before, they had a speedup program, and they called it 
the 5-year plan. The people in the Soviet Union were dined that 
solely on their own—they said—voluntarily, to make their own pro- 
duction for the good of Russia. 

Actually, the people—why, I saw women out there digging ditches. 
I saw workers working 8, 9, 10 hours a day. I saw them working 6 
days a week. Here I was working only 5 days a week. 

Senator Hruska. Did they get overtime ? 

Mr. Wautace. No; they just got straight time. But they had a 
system, sort of like our incentive system. For everything you pro- 
duce over a certain amount, you get a bonus. That 1s what ‘T saw. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, sometime this afternoon, we will take the 
executive session testimony referred to. 
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ut I would like the record to show the appreciation of at least the 
staff of Mr. Wallace’s coming down to testify today. 

It is becoming incre: singly more difficult, what with the political 
atmosphere being what it is, to get people to testify today. I think, 
at least as far as the Internal Security Subcommittee is concerned, 
we should show that we appreciate it. 

Senator Hruska. I want to add to that my own appreciation. 

One of the most articulate and most clear explanations of the train- 
ing and activities of the Communist Party was yours, Mr. Wallace, 
and I want to commend you for coming here and cooperating with 
the committee, as you have. 

Is there anything further ? 

Mr. Morris. No, Senator. 

Senator Hruska. If not, the witness is excused. 

Before we adjourn, I would like to call attention to the fact that 
this is one of the last hearings that will be attended by Mr. William 
Rusher as a member of the staff of the subcommittee. 

I understand he has resigned, effective the middle of next month, 
to accept new employment to go into a new field. 

Do you want to tell us what it is, Mr. Rusher ? 

Mr. Rusuer. Publisher of the National Review magazine, in New 
York City. 

Senator Hruska. Well, that is fine. 

I understand you have been here with us a year and a half, and from 
my experience in the last 714 months, I have been very gratified. 
From what I hear from the other members of the staff, they likewise 
enjoyed a benefit from your working along with them, and we are 
sorry you are leaving. 

We hope you w ill find your new job both beneficial and interesting. 

Mr. Rusuer. Thank you. It has been a great pleasure for me, 
Senator. 

Senator Hruska. If there is no further business, the subcommittee 
stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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TUESDAY, JULY 23, 1957 


Untrep SraTes SENATE, 
SuspcomMirree To INvestTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL Securiry Act 
AND Oruer INTERNAL Securtry Laws 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 3:35 p. m., in room 
313, Senate Office Building, Senator Roman L. Hruska presiding. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; and Nelson Frank, 
investigator. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, this is the testimony of William A. Wallace, 
continued. 

Senator Hruska. All right. 

Mr. Morris. Senator Hruska, at this morning’s session, there was 
an incident came up that indicated that this witness knew about some 
acts of sabotage that were attempted by the Communist Party, and 
the witness is now ready to tell us about that particular act of sabotage 
that he knew about. 

Senator Hruska. Very well, he may proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM A. WALLACE 


Mr. Morris. Was there any act of violence that the Communist 
Party attempted to perform to your knowledge ? 

Mr. Wauxace. Yes; there was. 

Mr. Morris. In connection with what was that ? 

Mr. Watuace. That was in connection with the American Safety 
Razor Co. leaving Brooklyn and going to Staunton, Va. 

Mr. Morris. Did the party object to their leaving ? 

Mr. Wauxace. Yes; they did. 

Mr. Morris. And was violence attempted ? 

Mr. Wauuace. Yes; it was. 

Mr. Morris. Now, were a group of Communists called in solely for 
violence ? 

Mr. Wauace. Yes; they were. 

Mr. Morris. And what were their instructions? 

Mr. Wauxace. In order to keep the workers of the American Safety 
Razor on the picket lines and in a good mood, that some act of violence 
had to happen which would bolster their courage. 

Mr. Morris. And were any of these people asked to get guns or 
anything ? 
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Mr. Wauxace. Yes; they were. They were told to go to a camp in 
upstate New York and pick up a gun which was to be used to blow 
out the tires on a truck of the Smith Trucking Co., which is a truck- 
ing company out of Staunton, Va., and, failing that, do anything 
possible which would stop any of those trucks on the road. They 
then went out to follow the trucks out of Brooklyn into Baltimore. 
Along the road they tried to stop the trucks by the use of using the 
gun, shooting at the tire. It didn’t work, so then they used a “Molo- 
tov cocktail,” which is gasoline and oil mixed together and put in 
a jar with a wick, and then light the wick and throw it at the gas 
tank of the truck. That was attempted several times; and each time 
that the attempt was made, the wind would blow the light out—the 
fire out on the ats, cocktail.” That didn’t happen, so they went 
back to Elizabeth, N. J., into the terminal point of the trucking com- 
pany and attempted to cut the airlines on the trailer. Because of the 
tough rubber and the steel being around this cable, that didn’t work, 
so they reported failure as far as the incident was concerned but re- 
ported success as far as letting the workers know that they attempted 
something. 

Mr. Morris. Now, you gave the identity of all the participants in 
it tothe FBI, did you not? 

Mr. Wauuace. Yes; I made a complete report to the FBI. 

Senator Hruska. Who gave the instructions in regard to this act 
of violence that you have just described—without naming names? I 
do not want you to name names unless you feel that you can. But with 
reference to this, what was the source of the instructions? 

Mr. Watxace. It was the Communist Party instructions to a group 
of Communist Party members within the union. 

Mr. Morris. And you were present at the time ? 

Mr. Wauxace. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, we will give the FBI the names of all the 
people that Mr. Wallace has told us about on the record and off the 
record. 

Senator Hruska. Very well. Now, do you want that to be on the 
record ? 

Mr. Morris. I think so. 

Senator Hruska. Very well. The record will show that coopera- 
tion will be extended to the FBI. 

Mr. Morris. Have you been able to think of the woman who was 
the intermediary between the Communist Party and Judge Bigelow? 
Mr. Watuace. Yes; I have. Her name was Frances Nussbaum. 

Mr. Morris. To your knowledge, was she a Communist Party 
member ? 

Mr. Wattace. Not to my knowledge, but I can say definitely she 
was sympathetic to the Communist Party. And her purpose at that 
time was to discredit the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Mr. Morris. Now, do you remember a trip you made, Mr. Wallace, 
to Washington in connection with the Harry Bridges situation ? 

Mr. Watuace. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Morris. I wonder if you’d tell us about that ? 

Mr. Wauuace. In November of 1951, I met with James McLeish; 
and he told me that the party had instructed him to go to Washington, 
the Hotel Willard, to meet with Harry Bridges and. some of the Tes 1d- 
ing leftwing union leadership. U nfortunately, he couldn’t make it 
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and said that I was supposed to cover the affair. I asked him what 
it was about, and he told me that it pertained to the deportation of 
Harry Bridges and the need to rally all the leftwing unions around 
the Harry Bridges deportation. 

Mr. Morris. You are using “leftwing” in the sense that you defined 
it for us this morning ? 

Mr. Watxace. Yes. I came to Washington and I met with Russ 
Nixon, who was waiting for me. I reported to his office here in 
Washington. 

Mr. Morris. To your knowledge was he a Communist ? 

Mr. Wattace. To my knowledge; yes. That is from discussions 
which I had with him. I came to Washington; I met with Russ 
Nixon. He then took me to the Hotel Willard. I met there with 
Harry Bridges, Joe Selly, Dave Livingston, and Joe Kehoe, but there 
was another fellow, Durkin, from district 65. We met there and we 
discussed the necessity for the leftwing trade unions to mobilize their 
entire membership around the Harry Bridges deportation, that we 
were to put out leaflets individually to our membership and propa- 

ndize the affair and show that the Government was taking off on 

arry Bridges unfairly, that they were just trying to do a job on 
Harry Bridges—he was just the first step, that they would then be 
taking off—that they would then do a job on all the militant trade 
unions if we let them get away with the Harry Bridges deportation. 

Mr. Morris. How many of these people were, to your knowledge, 
Communists ? 

Mr. Watxace. Tomy knowledge—— 

Mr. Morris. Was Joe Kehoe a Doasinnn tse? 

Mr. Wautace. There was Kehoe; there was Selly; there was 
Bridges—well—— 

Mr. Morris. How about Durkin ? 

Mr. Wauuace. Durkin; I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. Livingston ? 

Mr. Wauuace. Livingston was sympathetic. And the security 
measures that were taken around this meeting indicated to me that it 
was strictly a party meeting, because they questioned everyone, 
whether we had let anyone else know about it. We weren’t supposed 
to let anyone else know about it. They cut off all telephone calls, and 
they just checked to see whether I was sent by anyone else, or they 
were. 

Mr. Morris. Was anyone else there ? 

Mr. Watuace. Yes; Leon Straus was there. 

Mr. Morris. Was he, to your knowledge, a Communist? 

Mr. Watiace. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. How many of these people moved back into-the AFL- 
CIO? WasStraus—— 

Mr. Wattace. Straus was AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Morris. And he has gone back ? 

Mr. Watuace. Yes. Livingston has gone back. Nixon, no; 
Bridges, no. 

Mr. Morris. Now, are you acquainted with Local 477 of the IUE, 
which is now part of the AFL-CIO? 

Mr. Wauuace. Yes; I am acquainted with it in the sense that it used 
to be another local union. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Victor Teich, the president of that local—to 
your knowledge, has he ever been a Communist ? 
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Mr. Watxace. Yes; I knew that by having discussions with him on 
communism in the Westchester area. We met in 1955. 

Mr. Morris. How about Hans Schuttig, who is now financial sec- 
retary-treasurer of that union ? 

Mr. Wauuace. Yes; he was in the same union with me as an execu- 
tive-board member, and I knew him to be a member of the Com- 
munist Party. ; 

Mr. Morris. How about James Garry, business manager? | 

Mr. Wauuace. Yes; I knew him to be a member by meeting with 
him, talking over party business. 

Mr. Morris. Sidney Gilbert, business agent ? 

Mr. Waxtace. Yes; I knew him to be a Communist Party member, 
because in 1951 he instructed me to see that some of the fellows on the 
delegation didn’t get out of line so far as Communists over in Russia 
were concerned. 

Mr. Morris. Those five, Senator, are other instances of people who, 
at least to our knowledge, have been Communists. 

During what aesleie’ Mr. Wallace, did you know them to be Com- 
munists ¢ 

Mr. Wauuace. I knew them from 1951 until 1955. 

Mr. Morris. And, when you left the party, they were still in the 
party ? 

Mr. Wautace. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. There are instances, Senator, at least to that extent, 
between that period, of people who were Communists who have gone 
back to the AFL-CIO and who hold leading position in the TUE. 

Now, who were Jack and Riva Bernstein ? 

Mr. Wattace. Jack and Rya Bernstein. They were party people 
who, socially and on some of the ideas of the party, worked with me 
as an individual and as a friend. They gave me some of my basic in- 
structions so far as the party was concerned, and they owned a drug- 
store up in Hillside. They owned a drugstore. 

Mr. Morris. Hillside, N. J. ? 

Mr. Watxace. Hillside, N. J., and instructed me how to operate 
as a good Communist, run for public office, getting out on the street 
with leaflet campaigns, and propagandizing. 

Mr. Morris. And you did run for public office ? 

Mr. Wattace. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And what was that for ? 

Mr. Wauace. I ran for assembly in the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. Morris. In Union County ? 

Mr. Wauuace. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Now, when you were in Czechoslovakia, did you run 
into George Shaw Wheeler? 

Mr. Watuace. Yes; I did. 

Mr. Morris. An where did you meet him? 

Mr. Wat.ace. He met me first at my hotel, came down to see me. 

Mr. Morris. On your way to Moscow ? 

Mr. Wautace. On my way to Moscow. And then I stayed there a 
day with him at his home, and then he told me to meet him on my 
return. Somehow or other, he got his instructions ahead and he met 
me on my return, coming back to the United States, and I stayed then 
with him 2 days. 
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Mr. Morris. Did you know him when he was in the United States? 
Mr. Wauwace. No; I did not. 


Mr. Morris. What was his position with the Czechoslovakian Gov- 
ernment; do you know? 

Mr. Wauxace. I don’t know his position. I knew that his wife 
was a translator with the Czechoslovakian Government. 

Mr. Morris. Who was Elinor Jaffe? 

Mr. Watxace. Elinor Jaffe was the secretary of one of the party 
leaders, and she was in on the discussions with me in relation to the 
violence incident. She was in on the discussions. 

Mr. Morris. And where is she now; do you know? 

Mr. Watace. Where is she? 

Mr. Morris. To your knowledge. 

Mr. Watxace. She is now with the IUE. 

Mr. Morris. Were you on the staff of the March of Labor? 

Mr. Watxace. Yes; I was. 

Mr. Morris. To your knowledge, was that a Communist-front or- 
ganization ? 

Mr. Watuace. Yes; it was. 

Mr. Morris. Any doubt about it? 

Mr. Watzace. No,sir. That was the party assignment. 

Senator Hruska. Mr. Wallace, again I want to say how grateful the 
subcommittee is for your cooperation. This just firms up and fur- 
nishes additional evidence to show the movement of Communist activ- 
ity and members into the mainstream of the AFL-CIO, and that is 
something we are very interested in, because we knew that that was 
what was planned, what was forecast. And, of course, it is for us 
now to make such use of that information as we can for legislative 
purposes, which we proposetodo. Thank you again. 

Mr. Morris. There is one thing I ought to mention. This witness 
was subpenaed before the Internal Security Subcommittee in 1951. 
Is that right, Mr. Wallace ? 

Mr. Watuace. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And you invoked the fifth amendment at that time. 
Why did you invoke the fifth amendment ? 

Mr. Wattace. I was instructed to, by the Communist Party. I was 
one of the first to appear before the committee, and the Communist 
Party, Martha Stone in particular, told me that, “Where there are 
names of people mentioned, use the fifth amendment. Where there is 
the security of the union, you feel there might be a doubt about it, 
use the fifth amendment, and we will get you lawyers who are ac- 
quainted with the fifth amendment so that you will have no fear of 
using it.” So that’s why, in my testimony before that committee, 
the committee at that time, I invoked the fifth amendment all the 
way down the line, on practically every question. 

Mr. Morris. Did you have to pay your attorney for representing 
you then ? 

Mr. Wautace. I did not; no. They paid for me—the party or the 
union. 

Senator Hruska. All right; that will conclude the hearing. 

(Whereupon, at 3:55 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 
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